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THE LITERARY BLUNDERER. 





The literary blunderer has been rampant of 
late in our magazines and some of our novels, 
certain mistakes evidently arising from care- 
lessness, others as manifestly from sheer 
ignorance. 

A confusion of name is, of course, nothing 
whatever but lack of attention to the story 
one is telling. Before and after page 276 of 
“The Summit House Mystery,” Alden is 
called “Herbert.” On that page he is 
“Theodore.” In “ The Son of Royal Lang- 
brith,” Mr. Howells calls Hawberk “ Hiram ” 
on page 220, and “ Lorenzo” on page 273. 
Moreover, on page 313 he says the same per- 
son died “in early April,” whereas, on page 
358, we are told that his death occurred 
“three months before Christmas.” In Sally 
Pratt McLean Green’s “Flood Tide,” she 
says something has not happened “since 
‘ninety-six” ; again (page 348), Margaret 
has married and has a son grown to manhood 
since the book’s story closed. 
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How —to go to still another form of error 
— in “ The House of Mirth” were Lily Bart’s 
bills receipted the morning of her death, when 
she had made out the checks for them late 
the night before? And, in “The Conquest 
of Canaan,” why did all Joe’s rough friends 
turn against him, so that there was not one 
to defend the young lawyer from threats of 
lynching, simply because he was working to 
save a client himself of that rough class ? 
This part of the book is most mysterious. 
Not less peculiar, in its way, is the extract 
given of the sermon by a wonderfully elo- 
quent man who advised his hearers to “ go 
straight through” thcir enemies —as if they 
were cannon-balls! Mr. Tarkington’s no- 
tions of pulpit oratory strike one as rather 
odd. 

Florence Morse Kingsley has a_ short 
story, “The Intellectual Miss Lamb,” in a 
recent issue of the Century. Here, too, one 
is impressed by the curious manifestation 
given of the heroine’s cleverness. She pre- 
sents a book to a friend, and on the title 
page writes her name, with “B. A., M. A., 
Ph.D.” appended. It would seem strange 
that Mrs. Kingsley and the editors of the 
magazine did not know that it was as vulgar 
to sign one’s seli in such a place with one’s 
degrees, as to put “ Miss” or “ Mrs.” before 
the name ; also that both B. A. and M. A. are 
never used, the second of course superseding 
the first. One need not be an “ intellectual 
Miss Lamb” to be quite aware of that fact. 

But Richard Watson Gilder, himself, 
lately made a careless slip in the pages of the 
Century. In a somewhat pretentious article, 
afterward employed as introduction to a 
collection of the Browning love-poems, he 
stated that the verses “ A Face” were writ- 
ten in honor of Coventry Patmore’s daughter. 
It would require but little research to learn 
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that the lady in question was the first Mrs. 
Patmore, and not her husband’s child. Su 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, in “ Part of 
a Man’s Life,” declares that Haydon com- 
mitted suicide from jealousy of the social 
triumphs of Tom Thumb. 
pardonable. 


This is quite un- 
Every one surely knows that 


poor Haydon was driven to despair by the 
last straw in a life of struggle with black 
poverty, and that last straw was the crowd- 
ing to the Tom Thumb show, while his pic- 


ture exhibit in the neighborhood was un- 
visited. It was not social recognition he de- 
sired, but merely bread and butter. 

Such examples of inattention, or worse, 
might be multiplied many times over. They 
are sufficient to indicate that there is a lack 
of thoroughness and exactness in our current 
literature ; that many of our writers are 
either grossly careless, or ignorant of much 
useful information. 


New York, N. Y. Juliet Harding. 





SUCCESS IN LITERATURE: 


THE PRINCIPLE OF BEAUTY. 


I.— The Secret of Style. 

It is not enough that a man has clearness 
of Vision, and reliance on Sincerity, he must 
also have the art of Expression, or he will 
remain obscure. Many have had 

“ The visionary eye, the faculty to see 

The thing that hath been as the thing which is,” 
but either from native defect, or the mistaken 
bias of education, have been frustrated in the 
attempt to give their visions beautiful or in- 
telligible shape. The art which could give 
them shape is doubtless intimately dependent 
on clearness of eye and sincerity of purpose, 
but it is also something over and above these, 
and comes from an organic aptitude not less 
special, when possessed With fullness, than the 
aptitude for ‘music or drawing. Any in- 
structed person can write, as any one can 
learn to draw ; but to write well, to express 
ideas with felicity and force, is not an accom- 
plishment, but a talent. The power of seiz- 
ing unapparent relations of things is not al- 
ways conjoined with the power of selecting 
the fittest verbal symbols by which they can 
be made apparent to others : the one is the 
power of the thinker, the other the power of 
the writer. 

“ Style,” says De Quincey, “ has two sepa- 
rate functions —first, to brighten the intel- 
ligibility of a subject which is obscure to the 
understanding ; secondly, to regenerate the 
normal power and impressiveness of a subject 


which has become dormant to the sensibili- 
ties... . Devaying lineaments are to be re- 
traced, and faded coloring to be refreshed.” * 
To effect these purposes we require a rich 
verbal memory from which to select the 
symbols best fitted to call up images in the 
reader’s mind, and we also require the deli- 
cate selective instinct to guide us in the choice 
and arrangement of those symbols, so that 
the rhythm and cadence may agreeably attune 
the mind, rendering it receptive to the im- 
pressions meant to be communicated. A 
copious verbal memory, like a copious mem- 
ory of facts, is only one source of power, and 
without the high controlling faculty of the 
artist may lead to diffusive indecision. Just 
as one man, gifted with keen insight, will 
from a small stock of facts extricate unappa- 
rent relations to which others, rich in knowi- 
edge, have been blind ; so will a writer, gifted 
with a fine instinct, select from a narrow 
range of phrases symbols of beauty and of 
power utterly beyond the reach of common- 
place minds. It is often considered, both by 
writers and readers, that fine language makes 
fine writers; yet no one supposes that fine 
colors make a fine painter. The copia verborum 
is often a weakness and a snare. As Arthur 
Helps says, men use several epithets in the 
hope that one of them may fit. But the artist 
knows which epithet does fit, uses that, and 


* Essay on “ Language.” 
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rejects the rest. The characteristic weakness 
of bad writers is inaccuracy : their symbols 
do not adequately express their ideas. Pause 
but for a moment over their sentences, and 
you perceive that they are using language at 
random, the choice being guided rather by 
some indistinct association of phrases, or 
some broken echoes of familiar sounds, than 
by any selection of words to represent ideas. 
I read the other day of the truck system being 
“rampant” in a certain district ; and every 
day we may meet with similar echoes of 
familiar words which betray the flaccid con- 
dition of the writer’s mind drooping under the 
labor of expression. 

Except in the rare cases of great dynamic 
thinkers whose thoughts are as turning-points 
in the history of our race, it is by Style that 
writers gain distinction, by Style they secure 
their immortality.* In a lower sphere many 
are remarked as writers, although they may 
lay no claim to distinction as thinkers, if they 
have the faculty of felicitously expressing the 
ideas of others ; and many who are really re- 
markable as thinkers gain but slight recog- 
nition from the public, simply because in them 
the faculty of expression is feeble. In pro- 
portion as the work passes from the sphere 
of passionless intelligence to that of impas- 
sioned intelligence, from the region of demon- 
stration to the region of emotion, the art of 
Style becomes more complex, its necessity 
more imperious. But even in Philosophy and 
Science the art is both subtle and necessary ; 
the choice and arrangement of the fitting sym- 
bols, though less difficult than in Art, is quite 
indispensable to success. If the distinction 
which I formerly drew between the Scientific 
and the Artistic tendencies be accepted, it will 
disclose a corresponding difference in the 
Style which suits a ratiocinative exposition 
fixing attention on abstract relations, and an 
emotive exposition fixing attention on objects 
as related to the feelings. We do not expect 
the scientific writer to stir our emotions, 
otherwise than by the secondary influences 
which arise from our awe and delight at the 
unveiling of new truths. In his own re- 





*“TLes ouvrages bien écrits seront les seuls qui 
passeront a la postérité: la quantité des connais- 
sances, la singularité des faits, ne sont pas de sirs 
garants de l’immortalité.” — Buffon, “ Discours sur le 


Style.” 





‘searches he should extricate himself from the 


perturbing influences of emotion, and conse- 
quently he should protect us from such sug- 
gestions in his exposition. Feeling too often 
smites intellect with blindness, and intellect 
too often paralyzes the free play of emotion, 
not to call for a decisive separation of the 
two. But this séparation is no ground for 
the disregard of Style in works of pure 
demonstration — as we shall see by and by. 

The Principle of Beauty is only another 
name for Style, which is an art, incommuni- 
cable as are all other arts, but like them sub- 
ordinated to laws founded on psychological 
conditions. The laws constitute the Phil- 
osophy of Criticism ; and I shall have to ask 
the reader’s indulgence if for the first time 
I attempt to expound them scientifically in 
the chapter to which the present is only an 
introduction. A knowledge of these laws, 
even presuming them to be accurately ex- 
pounded, will no more give a writer the 
power of felicitous expression than a knowl- 
edge of the laws of color, perspective, and 
proportion will enable a criti¢ to paint a pic- 
ture. But all good writing must conform to 
these laws ; all bad writing will be found to 
violate them. And the utility of the knowl- 
edge will be that of a constant monitor, 
warning the artist of the errors into which 
he has slipped, or into which he may slip if 
unwarned. 

How is it that while every one acknowl- 
edges the importance of Style, and numerous 
critics from Quinctilian and Longinus down 
to Quarterly Reviewers have written upon it, 
very little has been done toward a satisfactory 
establishment of principles ? Is it not partly 
because the critics have seldom held the true 
purpose of Style steadily before their eyes, 
and still seldomer justified their canons by 
deducing them from psychological condi- 
tions? To my apprehension they seem to 
have mistaken the real sources of influence, 
and have fastened attention upon some acci- 
dental or collateral details, instead of tracing 
the direct connection between effects and 
causes. Misled by the splendor of some great 
renown, they have concluded that to write 
like Cicero or to paint like Titian must be 
the pathway to success ; which is true in one 
sense, and profoundly false as they under- 
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stand it. One pestilent contagious error is- 
sued from this misconception, namely, that all 
maxims confirmed by the practice of the 
great artists must be maxims for the art; 
although a close examination might reveal 
that the practice of these artists may have 
been the result of their peculiar individualities 
or of the state of culture at their epoch. A 
true Philosophy of Criticism would exhibit 
in how far such maxims were universal, as 
founded on laws of human nature, and in how 
far adaptations to particular individualities. 
A great talent will discover new methods. 
A great success ought to put us on the track 
of new principles. But the fundamental laws 
of Style, resting on the truths of human 
nature, may be illustrated, they cannot be 
guaranteed by any individual success. More- 
over, the strong individuality of the artist will 
create special modifications of the laws to suit 
himself, making that excellent or endurable 
which in other hands would be intolerable. 
If the purpose of Literature be the sincere 
expression of the individual’s own ideas and 
feelings, it is obvious that the cant about the 
“best models” tends to pervert and obstruct 
that expression. Unless a man thinks and 
feels precisely after the manner of Cicero and 
Titian, it is manifestly wrong for him to ex- 
press himself in their way. He may study in 
them the principles of effect, and try to sur- 
prise some of their secrets, but he should 
resolutely shun all imitation of them. They 
ought to be illustrations, not authorities, 
studies, not models. 


II. — Imitation of the Classics. 


The fallacy about models is seen at once 
if we ask this simple question : Will the prac- 
tice of a great writer justify a solecism in 
grammar or a confusion in logic? No. 
Then why should it justify any other detail 
not to be reconciled with universal truth ? If 
we are forced to invoke the arbitration of 
reason in the one case, we must do so in the 
other. Unless we set aside the individual 
practice whenever it is irreconcilable with 
general principles, we shall be unable to dis- 
criminate in a successful work those merits 
which secured from those demerits which 
accompanied success. Now this is precisely 
the condition in which Criticism has always 


been. It has been formal instead of being 
psychological : it has drawn its maxims from 
the works of successful artists, instead of 
ascertaining the psychological principles in- 
volved in the effects of those works. When 
the perplexed dramatist called down curses 
on the man who invented fifth acts, he never 
thought of escaping from his tribulation by 
writing a play in four acts ; the formal canon 
which made five acts indispensable to a 
tragedy was drawn from the practice of great 
dramatists, but there was no demonstration 
of any psychological demand on the part of 
the audience for precisely five acts.* 
Although no instructed mind will for a 
moment doubt the immense advantage of the 
stimulus and culture derived from a reverent 
familiarity with the works of our great prede- 
cessors and contemporaries, there is a per- 
nicious error which has been fostered by 
many instructed minds, rising out of their 
reverence for greatness and their forgetful- 
ness of the ends of Literature. This error is 
the notion-of “ models,” and of fixed canons 
drawn from the practice of great artists. It 
substitutes Imitation for Invention; repro- 
duction of old types instead of the creation 
of new. There is more bad than good work 
produced in consequence of the assiduous 
following of models. And we shall seldom 
be very wide of the mark if in our estimation 
of youthful productions we place more re- 
liance on their departures from what has 
been already done than on their resemblances 
to the best artists. An energetic crudity, even 
a riotous absurdity, has more promise in it 
than a clever and elegant mediocrity, because 
it shows that the young man is speaking out 
of his own heart, and struggling to express 
himself in his own way rather than in the 
way he finds in other men’s books. The 
early works of original writers are usually 
very bad; then succeeds a short interval of 
imitation in which the influence of some 
favorite author is distinctly traceable; but 
this does not last long, the native independ- 


* English critics are much less pedantic in adher- 
ence to “rules” than the French, yet when, many 
years ago, there appeared a tragedy in three acts, and 
without a death, these innovations were considered 
inadmissible ; and if the success of the work had been 
such as to elicit critical discussion, the necessity of 
five acts and a death would doubtless have been gen- 
erally insisted on. 
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ence of the mind reasserts itself, and although 
perhaps academic and critical demands are 
somewhat disregarded, so that the original 
writer on account of his very originality re- 
ceives but slight recognition from the authori- 
ties, nevertheless if there is any real power 
in the voice it soon makes itself felt in the 
world. There is one word of counsel I would 
give to young authors, which is that they 
should be humbly obedient to the truth pro- 
claimed by their own souls, and haughtily in- 
different to the remonstrances of critics 
founded solely on any departure from the 
truths expressed by others. It by no means 
follows that because a work is unlike works 
that have gone before it, therefore it is ex- 
cellent or even tolerable ; it may be original 
in error or in ugliness ; but one thing is cer- 
tain, that in proportion to its close fidelity 
to the matter and manner of existing works 
will be its intrinsic worthlessness. And one 
of the severest assaults on the fortitude of an 
unacknowledged writer comes from the 
knowledge that his critics, with rare excep- 
tions, will judge his work in reference to 
pre-existing models, and not in reference to 
the ends of Literature and the laws of human 
nature. He knows that he will be compared 
with artists whom he ought not to resemble 
if his work have truth and originality ; and 
finds himself teased with disparaging remarks 
which are really compliments in their objec- 
tions. He can comfort himself by his trust 
in truth and the sincerity of his own work. 
He may also draw strength from the reflec- 
tion that the public and posterity may cor- 
dially appreciate the work in which consti- 
tuted authorities see nothing but failure. 
The history of Literature abounds in ex- 
amples of critics being entirely at fault — 
missing the old familiar landmarks, these 
guides at once set up a shout of warning 
that the path has been missed. 

Very noticeable is the fact that of the thou- 
sands who have devoted years to the study 
of the classics, especially to the “ niceties of 
phrase” and “chastity of composition,” so 
much prized in these classics, very few have 
learned to write with felicity, and not many 
with accuracy. Native incompetence has 
doubtless largely influenced this result in men 
who are insensible to the nicer shades of dis- 


tinction in terms, and want the subtle sense 
of congruity ; but the false plan of studying 
“models” without clearly understanding the 
psychological conditions which the effects in- 
volve, without seeing why great writing is 
effective and where it is merely individual ex- 
pression, has injured even vigorous minds 


-and paralyzed the weak. From a similar mis- 


take hundreds have deceived themselves in 
trying to catch the trick of phrase peculiar 
to some distinguished contemporary. In vain 
do they imitate the Latinisms and antitheses 
of Johnson, the epigrammatic sentences of 
Macaulay, the colloquial ease of Thackeray, 
the cumulative pomp of Milton, the diffusive 
play of De Quincey : a few friendly or igno- 
rant reviewers may applaud it as “ brilliant 
writing,” but the public remains unmoved. 
It is imitation, and as such it is lifeless. 

We see at once the mistake directly we 
understand that a genuine style is the living 
body of thought, not a costume that can be 
put on and off; it is the expression of the 
writer’s mind ; it is not less the incarnation 
of his thoughts in verbal symbols than a 
picture is the painter’s incarnation of his 
thoughts in symbols of form and color.* A 
man may, if it please him, dress his thoughts 
in the tawdry splendor of a masquerade. But 
this is no more Literature than the mas- 
querade is Life. 

No Style can be good that is not sincere. 
It must be the expression of its author’s 
mind. There are, of course, certain elements 
of composition which must be mastered as a 
dancer learns his steps, but the style of the 
writer, like the grace of the dancer, is only 
made effective by such mastery; it springs 
from a deeper source. Initiation into the 
rules of construction will save us from some 
gross errors of composition, but it will not 
make a style. Still less will imitation of 
another’s manner make one. In our day 
there are many wha imitate Macaulay’s short 
sentences, iterations, antitheses, geographical 
and historical illustrations, and eighteenth 
century diction, but who accepts them as 
Macaulay’s ? They cannot seize the secret of 
his charm, because that charm lies in the 
felicity of his talent, not in the structure of 


* Cf. De Quincey’s essay on “ Language,” the clos- 


ing paragraphs. 
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his sentences ; in the fullness of his knowl- 
edge, not in the character of his illustrations. 
Other men aim at ease and vigor by discard- 
ing Latinisms, and admitting colloquialisms ; 
but vigor and ease are not to be had on 
recipe. No study of models, no attention to 
rules will give the easy turn, the graceful 


phrase, the simple word, the fervid movement, _ 


or the large clearness ; a picturesque talent 
will express itself in concrete images; a 
genial nature will smile in pleasant turns and 
innuendoes ; a rapid, unhesitating, imperious 
mind will deliver its quick, incisive phrases ; 
a full, deliberating mind will overflow in 
ample paragraphs laden with the weight of 
parentheses and qualifying suggestions. The 
style which is good in one case would be 
vicious in another. The broken rhythm which 
increases the energy of one style would ruin 
the largo of another. Both are excellencies 
where both are natural. 

We are always disagreeably impressed by 
an obvious imitation of the manner of 
another, because we feel it to be an insin- 
cerity, and also because it withdraws our at- 
tention from the thing said to the way of 
saying it. And here lies the great lesson 
writers have to learn—namely, that they 
should think of the immediate purpose of 
their writing, which is to convey truths and 
emotions, in symbols and images, intelligible 
and suggestive. The racket-player keeps his 
eye on the ball he is to strike, not on the 
racket with which he strikes. If the writer 
sees vividly, and will say honestly what he 
sees, and how he sees it, he may want some- 
thing of the grace and felicity of other men, 
but he will have all the strength and felicity 
with which nature has endowed him. More 
than that he cannot attain, and he will fall 
very short of it in snatching at the grace 
which is another’s. Do what he will, he can- 
not escape from the infirmities of his own 
mind : the affectation, arrogance, ostentation, 
hesitation native in the man will taint his 
style, no matter how closely he may copy the 
manner of another. For evil and for good, 
le style est de VThomme méme.* 

The French critics, who are singularly ser- 

* Buffon, “ Discours sur le Style.” The passage is 
commonly misquoted, “le style c’est l"homme méme.” 


For a discussion of its meaning, see Lewes’s “ History 
of Philosophy,” chapter on Hobbes, note. 


vile to all established reputations, and whose 
unreasoning idolatry of their own classics is 
one of the reasons why their Literature is not 
richer, are fond of declaring with magisterial 
emphasis that the rules of good taste and the 
canons of style were fixed once and forever 
by their great writers in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The true ambition of every modern is 
said to be by careful study of these models 
to approach (though with no hope of equal- 
ing ) their chastity and elegance. That a 
writer of the nineteenth century should ex- 
press himself in the manner which was admir- 
able in the seventeenth is an absurdity which 
needs only to be stated. It is not worth re- 
futing. But it never presents itself thus to 
the French. In their minds it is a lingering 
remnant of that older superstition which be- 
lieved the Ancients to have discovered all 
wisdom, so that if we could only surprise the 
secret of Aristotle’s thoughts and clearly com- 
prehend the drift of Plato’s theories ( which 
unhappily was not clear ), we should compass 
all knowledge. How long this superstition 
lasted cannot accurately be settled ; perhaps 
it is not quite extinct even yet ; but we know 
how little the most earnest students succeeded 
in surprising the secrets of the universe by 
reading Greek treatises, and how much by 
studying the universe itself. Advancing Sci- 
ence daily discredits the superstition ; yet the 
advance of Criticism has not yet wholly dis- 
credited the parallel superstition in Art. The 
earliest thinkers are no longer considered the 
wisest, but the earliest artists are still pro- 
claimed the finest. Even those who do not 
believe in this superiority are, for the most 
part, overawed by tradition, and dare not 
openly question the supremacy of works 
which in their private convictions hold a very 
subordinate rank. And this reserve is en- 
couraged by the intemperate scorn of those 
who question the supremacy without having 
the knowledge or the sympathy which could 
fairly appreciate the earlier artists. Attacks 
on the classics by men ignorant of the clas- 
sical languages tend to perpetuate the super- 
stition. 

But be the merit of the classics, ancient 
and modern, what it may, no writer can be- 
come a classic by imitating them. The prin- 
ciple of Sincerity here ministers to the prin- 
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ciple of Beauty by forbidding imitation and 
enforcing rivalry. Write what you can, and 
if you have the grace of felicitous expression 
or the power of energetic expression, your 
style wil! be admirable and admired. At any 
rate, see that it be your own, and not 
another’s ; on no other terms will the world 
listen to it. You cannot be eloquent by bor- 
rowing from the opulence of another; you 
cannot be humorous by mimicking the whims 
of another ; what was a pleasant smile dimp- 
ling his features becomes a grimace on yours. 

It will not be supposed that I would have 
the great writers disregarded, as if nothing 
were to be learned from them ; but the study 
of great writers should be the study of gen- 
eral principles as illustrated or revealed in 
these writers ; and if properly pursued, it will 
of itself lead to a condemnation of the notion 
of models. What we may learn from them is 
a nice discrimination of the symbols which 
intelligibly express the shades of meaning and 
kindle emotion. - The writer wishes to give 
his thoughts a literary form. This is for 
others, not for himself; consequently he 
must, before all things, desire to be intel- 
ligible, and to he so he must adapt his ex- 
pressions to the mental condition of his audi- 
ence. If he employs arbitrary symbols, such 
as old words in new and unexpected senses, 
he may be clear as daylight to himself, but 
to others dark as fog. And the difficulty of 
original writing lies in this, that what is new 
and individual must find expression in old 
symbols. This difficulty can be mastered 
only by a peculiar talent, strengthened and 
rendered nimble by practice, and the com- 
merce with original minds. Great writers 
should be our companions if we would learn 
to write greatly ; but no familiarity with their 
manner will supply the place of native endow- 
ment. Writers are born, no less than poets, 
and like poets, they learn to make their na- 
tive gifts effective. Practice, aiding their 
vigilant sensibility, teaches them, perhaps un- 
consciously, certain methods of effective pres- 
entation, how one arrangement of words car- 
ries with it more power than another, how 
familiar and concrete expressions are de- 
manded in one place, and in another place 
abstract expressions unclogged with disturb- 
ing suggestions. Every author thus silently 


amasses a store of empirical rules, furnished 
by his own practice, and confirmed by the 
practice of others. A true Philosophy of 
Criticism would reduce these empirical rules 
to science by ranging them under psycho- 
logical laws, thus demonstrating the validity 
of the rules, not in virtue of their having 
been employed by Cicero or Addison, by 
Burke or Sydney Smith, but in virtue of their 
conformity with the constancies of human 
nature. 

III. — Style in Philosophical and Scientific Lit- 

erature. 

The importance of Style is generally unsus- 
pected by philosophers and men of science, 
who are quite aware of its advantage in all 
departments of belles-lettres ; and if you allude 
in their presence to the deplorably defective 
presentation of the ideas in some work dis- 
tinguished for its learning, its profundity, or 
its novelty, it is probable that you will be 
despised as a frivolous setter up of manner 
over matter, a light-minded dilettante, unfitted 
for the simple austerities of science. But this 
is itself a light-minded contempt; a deeper 
insight would change the tone, and help to re- 
move the disgraceful slovenliness and feeble- 
ness of composition which deface the ma- 
jority of grave works, except those written 
by Frenchmen, who have been taught that 
composition is an art, and that no writer may 
neglect it. In England and Germany, men 
who will spare no labor in’ research, grudge 
all labor in style; a morning is cheerfully 
devoted to verifying a quotation by one who 
will not spare ten minutes to reconstruct a 
clumsy sentence ; a reference is sought with 
ardor, an appropriate expression in lieu of 
the inexact phrase which first suggests itself 
does not seem worth seeking. What are we 
to say to a man who spends a quarter’s in- 
come on a diamond pin which he sticks in a 
greasy cravat ? a man who calls public atten- 
tion on him, and appears in a slovenly un- 
dress? Am I to bestow applause on some 
insignificant parade of erudition, and with- 
hold blame from the stupidities of style which 
surround it ? 

Had there been a clear understanding of 
Style as the living body of thought, and not 
its “dress,” which might be more or less 
ornamental, the error I am noticing would 
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not have spread so widely. But, naturally, 


‘when men regarded the grace of style as mere 


grace of manner, and not as the delicate pre- 
cision giving form and relief to matter —as 
mere ornament, stuck on to arrest incurious 
eyes, and not as effective expression — their 
sense of the deeper value of matter made 
them despise such aid. A clearer conception 
would have rectified this error. The matter 
is confluent with the manner; and only 
through the style can thought reach the 
reader's mind. If the manner is involved, 
awkward, abrupt, obscure, the reader will 
either be oppressed with a confused sense of 
cumbrous material which awaits an artist to 
give it shape, or he will have the labor 
thrown upon him of extricating the material 
and reshaping it in his own mind. 

How entirely men misconceive the relation 
of style to thought may be seen in the replies 
they make when their writing is objected to, 
or in the ludicrous attempts of clumsy play- 
fulness and tawdry eloquence when they wish 
to be regarded as writers. 

“Le style le moins noble a pourtant sa noblesse,” * 

and the principle of Sincerity, not less than 
the suggestions of taste, will preserve the in- 
tegrity of each style. A philosopher, an in- 
vestigator, an historian, or a moralist, so far 
from being required to present the graces of 
a wit, an essayist, a pamphleteer, or a novelist, 
would be warned off such ground by the ne- 
cessity of expressing himself sincerely. Pas- 
cal, Biot, Buffon, or Laplace are examples of 
the clearness and beauty with which ideas 
may be presented wearing all the graces of 
fine literature, and losing none of the severity 
of science. Bacon, also, having an opulent 
and active intellect, spontaneously expressed 
himself in forms of various excellence. But 
what a pitiable contrast is presented by Kant ! 
It is true that Kant, having a much narrower 
range of sensibility, could have no such ample 
resource of expression, and he was wise in 
not attempting to rival the splendor of the 
“Novum Organum” ; but he was not simply 
unwise, he was extremely culpable in sending 
forth his thoughts as so much raw material 
which the public was invited to put into shape 
as it could. Had he been aware that much of 
his bad writing was imperfect thinking, and 
* Boileau, “TL’Art poétique,” I., 1. 80. 


always imperfect adaptation of means to ends, 
he might have been induced to recast it into 
more logical and more intelligible sentences, 
which would have stimulated the reader’s 
mind as much as they now oppress it. Nor 
had Kant the excuse of a subject too abstruse 
for clear presentation. The examples of Des- 
cartes, Spinoza, Hobbes, and Hume are 
enough to show how such subjects can be 
mastered, and the very implication of writing 
a book is that the writer has mastered his 
material and can give it intelligible form.* 

A grave treatise, dealing with a narrow 
range of subjects or moving amid severe ab- 
stractions, demands a gravity and severity of 
style which is dissimilar to that demanded by 
subjects of a wider scope or more impas- 
sioned impulse ; but abstract philosophy has 
its appropriate elegance no less than mathe- 
matics. I do not mean that each subject 
should necessarily be confined to one special 
mode of treatment, in the sense which was 
understood when people spoke of the “ dignity 
of history,” and so forth. The style must ex- 
press the writer’s mind; and as variously 
constituted minds will treat one and the same 
subject, there will be varieties in their styles. 
If a severe thinker be also a man of wit, like 
Bacon, Hobbes, Pascal, or Galileo, the wit 
will flash its sudden illuminations on the argu- 
ment ; but if he be not a man of wit, and 
condescends to jest under the impression that 
by jesting he is giving an airy grace to his 
argument, we resent it as an impertinence. 


IV. — Style in the Sense of Treatment. 


I have throughout used Style in the nar- 
rower sense of expression rather than in the 
wider sense of “treatment” which is some- 
times affixed to it. The mode of treating a 
subject is also no doubt the writer’s or the 
artist’s way of expressing what is in his mind, 
but this is Style in the more general sense, 
and does not admit of being reduced to laws 
apart from those of Vision and Sincerity. A 
man necessarily sees a subject in a particular 
light — ideal or grotesque, familiar or fanciiul, 
tragic or humorous. He may wander into 
fairyland, or move amid representative ab- 
stractions ; he may follow his wayward fancy 


~* CF. De Quincey’s essay on “ Style,” Part I., on 
“ Rhetoric,” and on “ Language.” 
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in its grotesque combinations, or he may 
settle down amid the homeliest details of 
daily life. But having chosen, he must be 
true to his choice. He is not allowed to rep- 
resent fairyland as if it resembled Walworth, 
nor to paint Walworth in the colors of 
Venice. The truth of consistency must be 
preserved in his treatment, truth in art mean- 
ing of course only truth within the limits of 
the art; thus the painter may produce the 
utmost relief he can by means of light and 
shade, but it is peremptorily forbidden to use 
actual solidities on a plane surface. He must 
represent gold by color, not by sticking gold 
on his figures.* Our applause is greatly de- 
termined by our sense of difficulty overcome, 
and to stick gold on a picture is an avoid- 
ance of the difficulty of painting it. 

Truth of presentation has an inexplicable 
charm for us, and throws a halo around even 
ignoble objects. A policeman idly standing 
at the corner of the street, or a sow lazily 
sleeping against the sun are not in nature 
objects to excite a thrill of delight, but a 
painter may, by the cunning of his art, rep- 
resent them so as to delight every spectator. 


The same objects represented by an inferior 
painter will move only a languid interest ; by 
a still more inferior painter they may be rep- 
resented so as to please none but the most 


uncultivated eye. Each spectator is charmed 
in proportion to his recognition of a triumph 
over difficulty which is measured by the de- 
gree of verisimilitude. The degrees are many. 
In the lowest the pictured object is so remote 
from the reality that we simply recognize 
what the artist meant to represent. In like 
manner we recognize in poor novels and 
dramas what the authors mean to be char- 
acters, rather than what our experience of life 
suggests as characteristic. 

Not only do we apportion our applause ac- 
cording to the degree of verisimilitude at- 
tained, but also according to the difficulty 
each involves. It is a higher difficulty, and 
implies a nobler art to represent the move- 
ment and complexity of life and emotion than 
to catch the fixed lineaments of outward as- 


* This was done with naiveté by the early painters, 
and is really very effective in the pictures of Gentile 
da Fabriano—that Paul Veronese of the fifteenth 
century —as the reader will confess if he has seen 
the “ Adoration of the Magi,” in the Florence Acad- 
emy ; but it could not, be tolerated now. 


pect. To paint a policeman idly lounging at 
the street corner with such verisimilitude that 
we are pleased with the representation, ad- 
miring the solidity of the figure, the texture 
of the clothes, and the human aspect of the 
features, is so difficult that we loudly applaud 
the skill which enables an artist to imitate 
what in itself is uninteresting ; and if the imi- 
tation be carried to a certain degree of veri- 
similitude, the picture may be of immense 
value. But no excellence of representation 
can make this high art. To carry it into the 
region of high art, another and far greater 
difficulty must be overcome ; the man must 
be represented under the strain of great emo- 
tion, and we must recognize an equal truth- 
fulness in the subtle indications of great 
mental agitation, the fleeting characters of 
which are far less easy to observe and to re- 
produce than the stationary characters of 
form and costume. We may often observe 
how the novelist or dramatist has tolerable 
success so long as his personages are quiet, 
or moved only by the vulgar motives of ordi- 
nary life, and how fatally uninteresting, be- 
cause unreal, these very personages become 
as soon as they are exhibited under the stress 
of emotion ; their language ceases at once to 
be truthful, and becomes stagey ; their con- 
duct is no longer recognizable as that of 
human beings such as we have known. Here 
we note a defect of treatment, a mingling of 
styles, arising partly from defect of vision, 
and partly from an imperfect sincerity ; and 
success in art will always be found dependent 
on integrity of style. The Dutch painters, so 
admirable in their own style, would become 
pitiable on quitting it for a higher. 

But I need not enter at any length upon 
this subject of treatment. Obviously a work 
must have charm or it cannot succeed; and 
the charm will depend on very complex con- 
ditions in the artist’s mind. What treatment 
is in Art, composition is in Philosophy. The 
general conception of the point of view, and 
the skilful distribution of the masses, so as 
to secure the due preparation, development, 
and culmination, without wasteful prodigality 
or confusing want of symmetry, constitute 
Composition, which is to the structure of a 
treatise what Stvie — in the narrower sense — 
is to the structure of sentences. 

George Henry Lewes. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
Writer. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may 
occur to them. The pages of THE WRITER 
are always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed; the ideal length is 
about 1,000 words. 


« *2 


It always pays to think when you are writ- 
ing. A little thought, for example, would 


have prevented a novelist from saying: 


“With one hand he held her heautiful head 
above the chilling waves, and with the other 
called loudly for assistance!” Another 
novelist, if he had stopped to think, would 
not have told his readers about “a small 
house in a still smaller street.” And lastly, 
a litthke thought might have improved this 
epitaph in Woolwick churchyard: “ Sacred to 
the memory of Major J. Brush, Royal artil- 
lery, who was killed by the accidental dis- 
charge of a pistol by his orderly, 14th April, 
1831. ‘Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant.’ ”’ 


e *¢ 


The Congregationalist announcing an offer 
of prizes for short juvenile stories says : “ No 
manuscript will be returned to the author 
unless postage is enclosed.” Why not? The 
editor of the Congregationalist, which is a 
religious journal, presumably orders his con- 
duct by the Golden Rule. Is it doing as he 
would be done by to disregard an author’s 
right to his rejected manuscript, simply be- 
cause, either ignorantly or inadvertently, the 
author has omitted to send postage stamps 
for return? The editor cannot say that it 
would be an intolerable burden for him to 
return manuscripts thus sent, for the stamp- 
less manuscripts would probably be few, and 
he need not prepay all the postage in such 
cases. A single two-cent stamp will take a 
manuscript back to the author, the rest of the 
postage, if there be more required, to be col- 
lected from the addressee. For that matter, 
the editor need not even prepay two cents 
postage to return the manuscript. If he 
simply mails it in a plain envelope, without 
a stamp, the postmaster will notify the author 
that a letter has been mailed to him without 
postage, and that it will be forwarded on re- 
ceipt of the required stamps. It would cost 
the editor, then, only a few envelopes, or at 
most a few two-cent stamps, to return to their 
owners manuscripts which are useless to him, 
but which may be of value to the authors, 
and which in any case have cost them thought 
and work. 


«* 


The Congregationalist is so good a paper, 


and its editors are men of such liberal and 
kindly feeling that it seems more than prob- 
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able that the objectionable stipulation in the 
prize offer was written without consideration, 
simply to suggest to writers that return 
postage should always be enclosed with prof- 
fered manuscripts. It is well, however, to 
remind editors generally that they have a 
moral duty toward writers in dealing with 
their manuscripts; that courtesy and a 
kindly regard for the rights and property of 
others cost little ; and that in this matter, 
as in other things, it is well always to live up 
to the teaching of the Golden Rule. 


« * * 


The Congregationalist, by the way, has just 
observed its ninetieth birthday. It is one of 
the best of our religious weeklies — one of 
the few that have a right to be regarded as 
something higher and better than a mere 
business enterprise. W. H. H. 
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WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Anne Story Allen, whose story, “ Doll Mil- 
dred,” was published in Everybody’s Maga- 
zine ior February, was born in Manchester- 
by-the-Sea, but she has lived so long in New 
York that Massachusetts has slight claim on 
her. Miss Allen’s first book, “ Merry 
Hearts.” was published in 1903 by Henry 
Holt & Co., and she has had stories in 
Ainslee’s Magazine, Harper’s Magazine, the 
Reader, Leslie’s Magazine (now the Ameri- 
can Illustrated ), and Everybody’s. “ Doll 
Mildred” is one of a collection of stories to 
be published in book form under the title of 
“The Paper Lady.” Miss Allen has also 
finished a novelette, “ Annette,” which she 
has not yet placed. 


Agnes Morley Cleaveland, who wrote the 
story, “When in Rome,” in the Red Book 
for March, was born in Cimarron, New 
Mexico, and now makes her home at Datil in 
that state, on a cattle ranch forty-five miles 
from the railroad, in the midst of what is left 
of the “open range.” Mrs. Cleaveland at- 
tended the University of Michigan for two 
years, and afterward graduated at Stanford 
University in 1900, being married the day she 
graduated from college. Since then her time 
has been occupied with the cares of a family 


and the active life characteristic of a cattle 
ranch, and she did not begin writing seri- 
ously until January, 1904. She has already 
had a number of stories accepted, one of 
them, ‘The Greatest of These,” having ap- 
peared in the Metropolitan for August, 1904. 
Mrs. Cleaveland writes from an intimate 
knowledge of Western life, and an abiding 
love of it. Her parents came to New Mexico 
in the days before the railroad, and her 
father engineered the first line through the 
territory. She regards herself as essentially 
a product of the extreme wild West, and says 
that if her work ever amounts to anything, it 
will be because of the sincerity and accuracy 
of her pictures of the life that she knows best. 


Grace Duffield Goodwin, author of the 
poem, “* A Woman’s Love,” in the Smart Set 
for February, is the wife of Rev. Frank 
J. Goodwin, a Congregational clergyman, 
author of a “Harmony of the Life of St. 
Paul,” and lives the ordinary busy life of a 
pastor’s wife who writes and lectures and 
tries to be a good mother of little children. 
Mrs. Goodwin's father was Rev. Samuel W. 
Duffield, a Presbyterian clergyman, author of 
two volumes on “English Hymns” and 
“Latin Hymns.” He was a scholar and a 
member of the Victoria Institute of London. 
Her grandfather, George Duffield, was the 
author of the hymn, “Stand up, stand up 
for Jesus.” The Duffields were Huguenots, 
and six generations of clergymen, one of 
them chaplain of the Continental congress, 
are Mrs. Goodwin's progenitors. Rev. 
George Bethune and Mrs. Isabella Gorham, 
well known in the annals of old New York, 
were also relatives. Mrs. Goodwin has con- 
tributed poems to the Century, Lippincott’s, 
Harper's Bazar, the Dial, and the Independ- 
ent, and prose articles in story and essay 
form to the Independent, the Outlook, the 
Congregationalist, and the Sunday School 
Times. She has also written a book — seri- 
ous in purpose and not a story — called “ The 
Valley of Troubling,” which is about to be 
issued by the Pilgrim Press. 


Edith Macvane, whose story, “ Sister Suz,” 
was published in Ainslee’s for February, is a 
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daughter of Professor Macvane, of Harvard. 
She will shortly have a novel published by 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., and the Smart Ser 
will publish a novelette that she has written. 
She has also just signed a contract with Miss 
Margaret Anglin for a comedy of New York 
society, called “ The Golden Butterfly,” which 
will be produced next year. Miss Macvane 
is a great admirer of France and of French 
literature, on which she bases her own style. 
Cora Helm Ramsay, the author of the 
story, “ The Greed of Major Carnes,” in the 
Century for February, was born in Illinois 
in 1867, and has always lived in the middle 
West. It is only within the last few years 
that she has had the leisure to write, or let 
her thoughts and experiences ripen, as the 
death of her father in her sixteenth year 
caused her to join the army of business 
women, and she continued in business life 
until her marriage to Judge W. W. Ramsay. 
Mrs. Ramsay has written general articles, 
short stories, and poems for different maga- 
zines, and also for the Chicago Tribune. 





Adéle Marie Shaw, who had three stories 
in the February magazines — “ The Survival,” 
in the Cosmopolitan, “ Off the Trail,” in 
Outing, and “ Katharine and the Sanato- 
rium,” in Lippincott’s— besides an essay, 
“What We Read to Children,” in the Critic, 
was born in Concord, N. H., and is the 
daughter of the Rev. Judson Wade Shaw, 
field secretary of the Young Citizens’ Loyal 
League, of Portland, Me. Miss Shaw’s home 
is now in New York. Her first grown-up 
tale ‘was “ Egg Island,” which was published 
in Scribner’s Magazine for May, 1900. Since 
then, in collaboration with her brother, Al- 
bert J. Shaw, she has written various short 
stories printed in different magazines, a 
shortened novelette, “In the Dragon's 
Mouth,” in Everybody’s, and a novel, “ The 
Coast of Freedom,” published by Doubleday, 
Page, & Co. In 1903-1904 she had in the 
World’s Work a series of twelve articles on 
the public school system of the United States, 
which were the outcome of a commission 
from the magazine to travel and study the 
different systems. She is now writing a se- 
ries of stories for the Outing Magazine, of 








which seven are ready and two have been 
published. An article in the World’s Work 
for March describes the Boston Parental 
School, and a story, “The Foolishness of 
Stephen,” will appear in Lippincott’s for 
April. Miss Shaw says that the sanatorium 
nonsense in Lippincott’s for February was 
written hefore she had ever visited a sana- 
torium, but that it has brought a lot of in- 
teresting letters from people who see in her 
imaginary institution the particular sanato- 
rium that each has patronized, so that there 
must be a touch of truth in it. She suggests 
that some one ought to write the other side. 
Ivan Smith, whose poem, “ The Call of the 
Winds,” was printed in the New York Inde- 
pendent for February 22, was born on a farm 
in Michigan in 1874, and belongs to an old 
family of American patriots. At fourteen. 
against all family tradition, he began to write 
verses. These were mostly in dialect, and 
were published in the local papers. Like 
many other writers, he learned the printer's 
trade in a village shop, and with this equip- 
ment and a common school education he 
worked his way through the Art Institute of 
Chicago, to which institution he gives credit 
for such literary cultivation as he has, while 
his inspirations are drawn from travel in 
Europe and “hard knocks in the north 
woods.” He has been an editor, a publisher 
of limited-edition books, a soldier, and a 
painter of landscapes—some of which are 
now on exhibition at the Pennsylvania 
Academy — and his verses are now published 
in the leading magazines. A series of bal- 
lads written by him is running in the North- 
western Sportsman. The Independent pub- 
lished his first magazine poem, “ The Timber 
Wolves,” giving it a full page, and has since 
printed many of his poems on ethical sub- 
jects drawn from Northern Michigan life. 
Edith T. Swan, author of the story, “ Cap- 
tivity,” in Ainslee’s for February, is in reality 
Miss Edith Winthrop Mendall Taylor, of 
Cambridge, Mass. She is a graduate of Rad- 
cliffe, has taught in the English department 
at Bryn Mawr College, and is now an -in- 
structor at Wellesley College. She has writ- 
ten plays which have been privately produced 
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and stories for college magazines, besides 
contributing to various critical periodicals. 
Her ambition is to delineate character, either 
in the novel or in drama. Miss Taylor has 
traveled a good deal, knows English life well, 


and is a member of the Lyceum Club of 
London. 





CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 

The Excellence of Simplicity. —It would be 
no bad exercise for the younger poet of 
to-day to lay aside his pen for a while, and 
turn to the first of the two little volumes 
which the late Professor Palgrave compiled 
out of the best songs and lyrical poems in 
the English language, and christened by the 
appropriate title of “ The Golden Treasury.” 
If he read with insight, he might possibly 
light upon the secret which is the key to the 
immortal palaces of song; for he could 
hardly fail to be struck by the prevailing 
characteristic of those masterpieces of our 
lyrical genius, the beautiful simplicity both of 
their metre and expression. And perhaps, 
after wandering in this garden of roses still 
wet with the dew of their first fragrant 
freshness, he might, if a true poet, learn a 
disgust of all things false and artificial, and 
come to see that even art is only art in so 
far as it wears the face of sincerity and truth. 
For every poet in his making is, as Words- 
worth observed, handicapped by being born 
within a narrow circle of expression, which 
is supposed to belong to poetry and poetry 
alone, and outside which he hesitates to step 
for fear of forfeiting his claim to the name 
of poet. Outside this circle the mere 
thymester or maker of verses never steps, 
because without creative power or inspiration 
of his own he merely juggles with the dead 
forms of poetry, with metre and rhythm, 
things that he has received from others ; his 
poetry is an exercise, but an exercise only 
perfect, maybe, according to the accepted 
canons of his art, and lacking the one thing 
necessary to give it breath and-life. And it 
is characteristic of the mere versifier that it 
is on the difficulties of his metre and the ex- 
travagance of his rhythm that his title to the 
name of poet rests. Perhaps all poets pass 
through this phase, and perhaps this is the 








reason why, as the legacy of poetic diction 
increases, so does the individual note grow 
less. Few have the strength to throw off the 
shackles of tradition and trust their own un- 
aided voices. Wordsworth had this strength : 
he is indeed the most signal example of the 
excellence to be attained in poetry by purity 
of language and simplicity of style. His life 
might also be taken as an ideal to be followed 
by those whose eyes are toward the eternal 
places. Ridiculed by most of his contempo- 
raries, thrust out of sight by the meaner 
spirits of his day, he was an old man ere he 
came into his own and wore his tardy 
laurels,— laurels that have grown greener 
with each succeeding year. For, concerning 
Wordsworth, posterity — relentless judge of 
false and true, of base and beautiful — has 
spoken with no uncertain voice. And it is 
his crowning glory that, dull and uninspired 
as he may appear to the uncritical mind and 
the undiscerning eye, it is to the poet, to the 
lover of words in their linked sweetness and 
long-drawn harmonies, that he makes his 
chief appeal. Not that he is a poet’s poet in 
the same way as Shelley and Keats, but 
perhaps none but poets fully realize his 
greatness. No less a critic than Coleridge, 
himself a master of word-magic, remarks on 
the curiosa felicitas of his language. “ Since 
Milton,” he says, “I know of no poet with 
so many felicities and unforgettable lines as 
you.” 

We have cited Wordsworth because, when- 
ever the subject of simplicity is under dis- 
cussion, his name must always take a fore- 
most place, and because it is our contention 
that the first lyrics in our language are those 
which owe the least to meretriciousness of 
phrase or adornment of metre. That Pro- 
fessor Palgrave held this opinion must be 
plain to all who are read in his “ Golden 
Treasury,” where Wordsworth is represented 
by no fewer than forty-one pieces. The en- 
during things of poetry—as, indeed, of 
prose — have ever been those which are ex- 
pressed in simple and direct language. And 
it is a pity that the words “simple” and 
“ simplicity ” are capable of so many shades 
of meaning, because simplicity in art is a 
rare and precious thing, and much more 
difficult to attain than what is overstrained 
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and exaggerated. It is, indeed, a common- 
place that simplicity is the test of an author's 
strength, or, in other words, that the great 
artist is he whose work is so perfect as to 
seem wrought without effort. Directly the 
effort is visible the spell is broken. And 
here the poet treads on dangerous ground, 
on shifting sands wherein the reputation of 
many a singer has disappeared. To strain 
after simplicity, to “play the sedulous ape,” 
have often the same results as a striving 
after novel and exaggerated effects of metre 
and expression. The effect attained in both 
is artificial and ephemeral. Into this pitfall 
fell Tennyson, who even in his first and fin- 
est efforts worked dangerously near it, and 
from those depths he never succeeded in ex- 
tricating himself. FitzGerald even went so 
far as to say that he wrote nothing worth 
remembering after his “Locksley Hall” 
volume,— an opinion which posterity is cer- 
tainly beginning to indorse. — The Academy. 


Yellow Newspaper Glossary. — Pretty Girl — 
Any unmarried human female under thirty- 
five years old who gets into the news. 

Society Matron—Any married woman, 
from a bartender’s wife up through the social 
grades, who gets into the news. 

Society Girl— Synonymous with “ Pretty 
Girl.” See above. 

Exclusive — Adjective applied to any club 
or social organization which excludes Indians 
not taxed, convicts, and persons of more than 
one-half negro blood. 

Not Expected to Recover — Phrase applied 
to the condition of all persons injured in 
course of news story. 

Prominent Yale Graduate — Any one wear- 
ing a boiled shirt, arrested for anything above 
a misdemeanor. 

Multimillionaire— Person possessed of 
property worth $50,000 or more, or a relative 
of a person listed in the Social Register. Up 
to three years ago “ millionaire’ was used in 
the same sense. 

Thirty-two Calibre, Pearl Handled — 
Phrase which must always be attached to the 
noun “ revolver,” unless otherwise ordered. 

Tot — Any child under seven. Ina pathetic 
story the adjective “tiny” must always be 
prefixed. 


Plucky Woman — Any woman who did not 
scream. 

Heroine — Principal female character in 
any burglary story. Otherwise synonymous 
with “Plucky Woman,” q. v. 

Prominent Clubman — Any bachelor leas- 
ing apartments at $30 a month and upward. 
Also members of the Paul Kelly and Timothy 
D. Sullivan associations who happen to be 
arrested while wearing dress suits. 

Fatally Injured — See “Not Expected to 
Recover,” above, 

Fashionable Apartment 
dwelling which has an elevator. 

Toddle — Verb applied to the walk of a 
tiny tot. See under “ Tot” for correct usage. 

Well Dressed — Phrase always applied to 
a woman who, when arrested, is compara- 
tively clean. Must be used in a story about 
a prominent clubman, q. v. above. 

Snug Sum — Money. 

Crisp Five-dollar Bill — Five dollars. 

Cozy — Adjective always applied to home 
to which the remains are taken. 

Wuz — Synonymous with “ was,” but indi- 
cates dialect. 

Hurled — Motion of passengers, cars, and 
cabs at the time of the accident. 

Faint — Course taken by all the women 
within six blocks of the accident. 

Scream — See “ Faint,” above. 

Wild Panic — Inevitable result of the acci- 
dent. 

Dash — Gait of the crowd at the time of 
the accident. ‘“ Rush” is synonymous. 
“Run” is not good usage. 

D-———n — Damn. 

Heir — Child having $300 coming to him 
from a life insurance policy. 

Ring Out — What shots always do. 

Hurtle — Verb used of motion of any fall- 
ing object, especially a brick or a suicide. 

Havoc — Good word to use almost any- 
where. 

Iron Master — Andrew Carnegie. 

High — Adjective which must be prefixed 
to noun “noon” in the account of a fashion- 
able wedding. 

Trust — Any money not owned by the pro- 
prietor. 

Slay — Synonymous 
* kill.” 


House — Any 


with obsolete verb 
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Juggle — What is always done with the 
funds of a bank or trust company. 

Bandit — Person guilty of crime against 
property for which the penalty is more than 
ten days in jail. 

College Girl— Any woman who has ever 
gone to school. 

Burly — Adjective always applied to a male 
negro. 

Prominent — Descriptive adjective applied 
to farmers, plumbers, and dentists. 

Boudoir — Any bedroom the rent of which 
is more than $1.50 a week. 

Globe Trotter — Any one who has been to 
Hoboken, N. J., Kittery, Me., or Peru, Ind. 

Raffles — Any thief who wears a collar. 

Deal — Any business transaction which in- 
volves more than $1,000. 

Gems — Personal ornaments worth more 
than $1.75. 

Peril— A great word to use almost any- 
where. It tones up the story. — New York 
Sun. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tue BroapBENT TREASURIES OF THE Poets. 1. A 
Treasury 0 Love; 2. A Russell Lowell Treasury ; 
3. An Emerson Treasury ; 4. A Treasury of Conso- 
lation. Selected by Albert Broadbent. 44 pp., each. 
Paper, 10 cents each. Philadelphia : Frankford, The 
Broadbent Press. 1904. 


These little narrow volumes are well printed 
on good paper, and the selections from the 


authors represented have been made with dis-° 


crimination and good taste. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Science AND Reticion. By Benjamin F. Loomis. 
339 pp. Cloth, $1.50, net. New. York: Fowler & 
Wells Company. 1905. 

Tue Divine Man. By Joseph Ware. Illustrated. 
278 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Mechanicsburg, O. : The True 
Light Publishing Company. 1905. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


[For the convenience of readers THE WRITER will 
send a copy of any magazine mentioned in the fol- 
lowing reference list on receipt of the amount given 
in parenthesis following the name—the amount 
being in each case the price of the periodical with 
three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication 
office. Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies containing the articles 
mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they will 
mention THE Writer when they write.] 


A FrienpsHip with Joun Hay. With portrait. 
Joseph Bucklin Bishop. Century ( 38 c. ) for March. 


Tue Letrers or Horace WaALpote. 
Bradford, Jr. Atlantic (38 c.) for March. 

SHAKESPEARE AND THE Prastic STAGE. John Cor- 
bin. Atlantic (38 c.) for March. 

AnaTOLE France. Bradford Torrey. 
(38 c. ) for March. 

THe Pusrication or Prays. Brander Matthews. 
North American Review (53 c.) for March. 

PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF JEAN INGELOW, THE 


Home Poet. G. B. Stuart. Ltppincott’s (28 c.) for 
March. 


Gamaliel 


Atlantic 


Tue Lapses oF Speecn. Professor Joseph Jastrow. 
Popular Science Monthly for February. 

Wat Is Stanc? Professor Edwin W. 
Popular Science Monthly for February. 

Postar Rates anp Literature. Charles William 
Burrows. Yale Review (78 c.) for February. 

Some HEROINES OF SHAKSPERE, BY THEIR Im 
PERSONATORS. Viola-Hermione-Perdita. Illustrated. 
Viola Allen. Delineator (18 c.) for March. 

LETTERS OF MME. DE STAEL TO BENJAMIN CONSTANT, 
Hirnerto Unpvusiisuep.—I. Critic (28 c.) for 
March. 

THe Tyranny OF Locat CoLor, or PAROCHIALISM 
In Fictien. R. Brimley Johnson. Critic ( 28 c.) for 
March. 

A Concorp Norter-Boox. VII.—The Women of 
Concord — Margaret Fuller and Her Friends. F. B. 
Sanborn. Critic (28 c.) ‘or March. 

Tue Future For AMERICANS. A caustic letter from 
an English author. Critic ( 28 c.) for March. 

Tue Secr-Hypnosis or AuTHORS. 
son. Critic ( 28 c. ). for March. 

NONSENSE RuyYMES AND LITERARY MAGAZINES. 
Edwin Carlile Litsey. Editor’s Clearing-House, Critic 
( 28 c.) for March. 

REPRESENTATIVE FINNISH WRITERS. Paul Harboe. 
Bookman ( 28 c. ) for March. : 

Some Aspects OF PIONEER CALIFORNIA JOURNALISM. 
J. M. Scanland. Bookman ( 28 c.) for March. 

Factitious Fiction ano Ficticrous Fact. J. A. 
Macy. Bookman ( 28 c.) for March. 

IspseN THE PLAywriGHT. Brander Matthews. 
man (28 c.) for March. 

Viapimir Kororenxo. G. H. Ferris. Reprinted 
from Temple Bar in the Eclectic (28 c.) for March. 

Witcucrarft IN Literature. G. A. Sinclair. Re- 
printed from the Occult Review in the Eclectic ( 28 c. ) 
for March. 

Tue Founpinc oF THE New York Times. 
B. Wesley. Eclectic (28 c.) for March. 

Wuat Is tHe Finest Dramatic S1tTvaTiIon ? 
trated. Opinions of Leading Playwrights. 
(13 ¢.) for March. 

BernarD SHAW AND His Prays. 
Munsey’s (13 ¢. ) for March. 

Davip GRAHAM PHILLIPS 
Novetist OF Dermocracy. 
(28 c.) for March. 

J. Sipney Cratcer: An Iowa Cartoonist. 
trated. Arena ( 28 c.) for March. 

Some REMINISCENCES OF MARGARET MILLER ( Joa- 
quin Miller’s mother). Ysabel Darling. 
(13 ¢.) for February. 


Bowen. 


Morgan Robert- 


Book- 


Edward 


Illus- 
Strand 


Eden Greville. 


: A Twentietu-Century 


B. O. Flower. Arena 


Illus- 


Sunset 
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“Society” Journatism. Nation (13 c.) for Feb- 
ruary 1. 

Aspects or Comic Journarism. Nation (13 c.) for 
February 22. 

Tue Devicuts oF INDISCRIMINATE: ReapING. Percy 
F. Bicknell. Dial (13 c.) for February 16. 

Moops or Cxuurton Co.iins. H. W. Boynton. 
New York Times Saturday Review for February 17. 

Tue Passinc oF Paut Laurence Dunpar. J. L. 
Harbour. Zion’s Herald (8 c.) for February 21. 

Epitinc an Avutuor. Edward A. Horton. Chris- 
tian Regisier (13 c.) for February 22. 

Tre Humor or tHe Prairies. Illustrated. Emer- 
son Hough. Saturday Evening Post (8 c.) for Feb- 
ruary 24. 

M. JusseRAND : AMBASSADOR AND AvuTHOR. With 
portrait. Charles Johnston. Harper's Weekly (13 c¢. ) 
for February 24. 

Anecpotes oF Mark Twatn. Henry P. Goddard. 
Harper's Weekly (13 c.) for February 24. 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


M. A. de Wolfe Howe, 26 Brimmer street, 
Boston, is preparing an authoritative Life 
and Letters of George Bancroft. The family 
of the historian has placed all the collected 
biographical material in Mr. Howe’s hands, 
and he will be glad to communicate with any 
persons having letters of importance bearing 
upon Mr. Bancroit’s life and work. 


“George Eliot,” by A. T. Quiller-Couch, 
will be the next volume in the Modern Eng- 
lish Writers Series, published by Dodd, Mead, 
& Co. 

The New York Times Saturday Review is 
authority for the statement that the “ Letters 
of Henrik Ibsen,” just published by Fox, 
Duffield, & Co., may have to serve as the 
only autobiography of the great Norwegian. 


“In the Days of Scott,” following “In the 
Days of Milton,” Tudor Jenks’s new volume 
in his popular Lives of Great Writers series, 
is announced by A. S. Barnes & Co. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons will publish in 
March “ Sir Walter Scott,” by Andrew Lang, 
a new volume in the Literary Lives Series. 

The Macmillan Company announces the 
publication of “ The Development of Shaks- 
pere as a Dramatist,” by Professor George 
P. Baker. 

Madame (Indianapolis) offers a prize of 
fifty dollars for the best feature article, with 
photographs, received before July 1. 


Charles Dwyer has resigned as editor of 
the Delineator, and will retire from the man- 
agement of the magazine in about three 
months. 


Sir Francis Burnand has resigned as editor 
of London Punch, a position which he has 
held for twenty-five years, and Owen Sea- 
man has succeeded him. 

A. H. Bullen has become editor of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine ( London ), assuming 
the traditional synonym, “ Sylvanus Urban,” 
under which it has been edited since the early 
part of the eighteenth century. 


The Dial Company, of Chicago, has started 
a monthly index of periodicals, entitled 
What's in the Magazines. It gives the con- 
tents of nineteen of the leading magazines in 
classified form. 


A. S. Barnes & Co., New York, have pur- 
chased the School Journal, the Teachers’ 
Magazine, Educational Foundations, and Our 
Times, as well as all the books and other pub- 
lications of the United Educational Company, 
E. L. Kellogg & Co., and E. O. Vaile. 

The Eclectic Magazine has passed into new 
hands, and has removed to New York. The 
magazine will now print original articles, as 
well as selections from foreign periodicals. 

The World To-Day says that, owing to the 
increase in the cost of labor and production, 


‘and, in the keen competition for business, the 


decrease in advertising rates, it is compelled 
to raise its subscription price to $1.50 a year, 
and the price of single copies to fifteen cents, 
beginning with the March number. 

Home and Abroad, formerly the Boston 
Home Journal, has suspended publication. 

Modes and Fabrics (New York) is ad- 
vertising for short stories not exceeding 
5,000 words, all accepted stories to be paid 
for at magazine rates. 

Pau! Laurence Dunbar died at Dayton, O., 
February 9, aged thirty-four. 

Leonard Kip died at Albany, N. Y., Feb- 
ruary 15, aged eighty-two. 

Joseph Arthur died in New York February 
20, aged fifty-seven. 

Dr. John Williamson Palmer died in Balti- 
more February 26, aged eighty years. 





